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'  1944  ; 
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>  1933-42 

:       1943  . 

;  Indicated 
•      June  1, 
!  1944 

Winter  wheat. 

Ry 6  .9*' 

All  spring  wheat. 

O&tS  •••••••••••e.9 

BsLrley*  ■«•  .••.«•«  •< 

Peaches,  total  cro] 
Pears,  total  crop.  ; 

'120.6 
.  90*9 

3     —  ! 

: 40, 943: 
:  2,525: 

'15.0  : 
ill. 7  ; 

'15.6: 
11.1: 

•  17.4: 
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:  bVO,^Vb 
40,446< 
189,524 
1,028,280: 
256,350< 
l/  57,618: 
T/  28,559: 

:  b29,6D6; 
!  30,781: 
:  306,692: 
'1,143,867: 
'  322,187; 
'\J  42,180; 
1/  24,585  : 

:  714,148' 

31,608 
'  '320,637 
1,193,410 
299,533 
67,427 
27.825 
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Averaf-e  1933-42 
Percent 


411  spr ing  wheat  ..••.••••••«: 

Durum.  ......: 

Other  spr  ing.  •....«..•.••«  % 

Oats.  : 

Barley.  i 

Hay,  all  •   : 

Hay,  all  tame. ....  e  ........  .: 

Hay,  wildc  •«.••....•.........••...: 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy. ........... 

Hay,  alfalfa  

Pasture.  .••••....«,.•...••..••...•: 
Apples,  commercial  crop  2/., 
Peache  s.,-.o..,«c,»^....  .T. 
Pearso » ■ 
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Av^^rage  1934-42        :  1943 

:  1944 

^^^^     :  For  cert  4/ 

:     1,000  bu.  , 

: Percent  4/  ; 

\     1,000  bu.  : 

►     Percent  4/  < 

I  1,000  bu« 

Farleye.o?     3'/.  5 

\       43,999  : 
!  10,146 

;  22,3  : 
:       33.^2  ; 

!         95,621  ' 
19,130 

18,2  ' 
:         20.9  : 

:  58,679 
'  6.431. 

2/    See  footnote  on  table  by  States. 

V    Short-time  ecverage. 

y    Percent  of  previous  year's  crop* 
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C-aJEEiL  CROP  EEPOET  AS  OT  JTIKE  1,  1944 

During  recent  weeks  gro.dng  conditions  have  been  -^^^^^ll^l^^Z^llltT 
in  spite  of  I  late  and  -oneven  start,  national  crop  prospects  now  appear 
than  on  this  date  in  any  of  the  last  10  years  except  1942. 

CH^ng  Chiefly  to  ti.ely  rains  in  ^^^^^f  ^^f ^Lf:!;.*!.:  ]^  of 
of  winter  wheat  production  has  been  raised  to  ^W.OOO.OOO  ous      ^  ^^^^ 

52,000,000  bushels  over  prospects  a  month  /l^g^'^f ^".'^L  Conditions,  the 

been  planted  on  a  full  acreage  and  *°  ^^.f^  ^^^^Is  anl  at  present  gives 
total  wheat  crop  is  likely  to  exceed  a  billion  ^^^'^^^i^  /      ^^^1^3  of  oats 

promise  of  being  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  *^!^^°^*^^;,^'"/^o^a  be  sown, 
were  planted  unusually  late  and  not  all  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^j^^^^^^'f^l^^^^n  fields 
In  places  some  late  fields  of  oats  are  just  coming      ."f ^!^ter?ge  oat  crop  of 
are  heading.     Both  acreage  and  j-ield  are  uncertain  and  a  "^^^  ;;^J^^Se  P_ 
about  1,193,000,000  bushels  is  all  that  can  be  J"^  ll^ocieS.  to  be 

sively  grown  in  the  area  that  has  been  too  wet  and  production 
about  200,000,000  bushels,  a  good  sized  crop. 

J,  ■        T3To„tiTio-  hai  been  late  and  there  is 
Corn  prospects  appear  only  ^^^^  .  f  ^"^^^^f,^:,5  in  the  wet  areas  of  Kir^e- 
still  a  considerable  acreage  to  be  planted,  f;^^^_3         a  record  propor- 

sota,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  but  the  total  acreage  ^^^^  ^%^;^f  j,^^  ,rops  are  excelleul 
tion  will  be  planted  with  hybrid  seed.    Prospects  f°r  early  W  =  P 

and  recent  rains  give  assurance  of  a  ^-^.^^Jif  ,f  lite  cuttings  of  alfalfa  • 
for  irrigatioh  may  be  a  little  short  xor  a  unusual  setbacks  the  total 

in  Idaho  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  but  with  no  "^^er  unusual  ^^^^^  ^ 

hay  crop  should  be  large,  probably  -^f  ^.^f  s  needed  for  the  large 

as  large  a  crop  as  was  put  up  last  year  bat  no  more  ma 
number  of  cattle  to  be  fed.  ^ 

?^  '-^^i^rii^  ::?r«r!!in:io^n^d?i^:L=°"- 

dition  for  thq  date  since  1922  and  one  reacnea^^n  ^      the  cQ-artry.    Reports  on 
are  favorable  .uite  ^-ermrin  th.    ™  area    of^the^coin^^y^^^  ^P^  ^^^^^^^ 

Western  ranges  on  June  1  show  a  lac^  /otLn^  -md  i^ortiors  of  other  Western 
parts  of-Arizona,>uch  of  California  -^^^'^f^l^^^^^^  northward. 
States  hut  pro-spects  f.or  ranges  now  appear  favorchle  trom 

'  '    .  "      ^-   o-Ho!q  fhic,  .parlv  in  the  season  hut  conditions  in 

Hot  all  fruits  can  he  estimated  ^^^l^^^l^lJ,^^l\^.  ^^^^^  likely  to  he  of 
the  main  fruit  helts  appear  f avorahle^and  't^^  ^^^f  ^^Sg^^  "  on  fairly  large 
near-record  proportions.  Truck  crops  ^or  market  ^l  l^l^^^f^  for  late 

acreages,  production  so  far  has  heen  well  ahove  average,  ana  p 
crops  pjppear  moderately  favorahle*  ,.  ■   .  _ 

crop  prospects  appear  to  vary  ^^^P^^  «hr^  Z,\lZ.lT:^C"^^ 
at  this  time.    A  month  a,^o.  after  *f  L't^3  „ere  far  behind  in  the 

cold,  most  farmers  in  Central,  f  e^^^,'  f1:;':Lre  were  some 

planting  of  spring-sown  crops.    After  *^^^^^^f;;'':^^j,°  r«  to  get  into  the  fields 
destructive  late  frosts  but  the  weather  permitted  *°  =    ^^^^^  ^^^,_ing  in 

and  farm  work  went  ahead  with  a  rush.     By  "^-if^-y '  large  part  of  the 

all  States  from  Georgia  to  Montana;  by  the  end  of  ^^Hf  ^XrLlantings  were 
corn  crop  had  been  planted  and  in  early  June  1'^*^/^^°^*""^,;^ 3tiU  wet  from  over- 
being  completed  rapidly  except  on  some  bottom  ^^^f         * , '^1^%^*^'  ,o,,n  in  Uorthc. 
flowL    On  the  first  of  June  some  oats  and  barley  «f re  still  being 
States  and  some  cotton  was  still  being  planted  m  tne  Soutn. 

in  addition  to  .reducing  yield  prospects  ^l^l^^^^^  Z'" 
work  has  prevented  carrying  out  earlier  plans.    Many  ™  .^l^i^h  coul 

complete  their' original  program  before  too  late  have  substituted  crops 
he  pj. anted  ,later.  '  •  '  ■  ' 
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CROP  PROSPECTS,  JUNE  1,  1943* 


Good  to  excellent 
Fair 
Poor 

Very  poor 
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PASTURE  CONDITION, JUNE  1.!944* 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  jand  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 


U.  S.  DE>>ARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43722  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PASTURE  CONDITION,  JUNE  1,  1943* 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  Good  to  excellent 

65  to  80  Poor  to  fair 

50  to  65  Very  poor 

35  to  50  Severe  drought 


U.  S.  DCPARTHENT  Of  ASRICUITURE 


NEG     43073  dUBEAU  OF  A6HICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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It  is  not  yet  possi^ble  to  measure  the  shifts -"but  some  of  them  seem  likely  to 
"be  large.     In  lov/a  farmers  still  had  4-^  million  acres  of  corn  to  plant  on 
June  1.    They  have  been  v^orking  night  and  day  to  prepare  the  land  and  to  get 
every  acre  possible  planted  before  too  late  but  a  fev;  showers  could  materially 
affect  their  score.     In  l^ebraska,  v/here  some  a,reas  had  a  fall  too  dry  to 
sprout  wheat  and  a,  spring  too  wet  to  permit  oats  to  be  sown,  moisture  condi- 
tions have  recently  been  favorable  and  there  are  some  indications  that  farmers 
may  plant  an  extra  million  acres  to  corn.    Farther  south  more  of  the  shift  is 
expected  to  be  to  grain  sorghums.    Farther  north,  it  is  expected  that  sotqq 
millet,  Sudan,  and  other  late  forage  crops  will  be  x^lanted  after  it  is  too 
late  for  corn.    Farther  east,  suitable  kinds  of  corn  and  soybeans  can  still  be 
planted  and  some  grass  lands  will  be  left  for  hay. 

In  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  there  are  sha.rp  local  differences 
in  the  progress  of  farm  work.     In  some  areas  x-zhere  the  rains  were  not  too 
frequent  and  where  most  of  the  farms  are  mechanized  the  more  efficient  family 
units  have  acconiplished  an  unprecedented  amo-ant  of  v/ork  and  are  nearly  up  to 
schedule.     On  the  other  hand,  in  many  localities  freq^uent  rains  during  Hay 
have  prevented  completion  of  the  intended  plov/ing  and  planting  and  the  need  to 
cultivate  crops  already  planted  and  to  start  haying  and  harvesting  will  cause 
some  fields  to  be  left  untilled.    The  present  indications  are  ,that  in  the 
better  farming  sections  the  good  land,  except  some  bottom  lands  flooded  re- 
cently, iv'ill  nearly  all  be  planted.     But  where  small  or  unproductive  farms 
compete  v;ith  booming  v;ar  industries  there  has  been  some  consolidation  of  farms 
and  an  increase  in  part-time  farming;  and  there  is  much  complaint  that  fev;  are 
left  to  vrork  on  the  farms  except  old  men,  boys,  and  others  whom  urban  indus- 
tries class  as  "unemploy.ables . In  these  areas  many  a  white-haired  farmer-:, 
reports  that  he  is  doing  all  he.  can  but  under  present  conditions  the  v/hole  job 
cannot  be  done. 

Contrasts  are  sharp  and  they  color  local  opinions.     From  a  national 
point  of  vlevj-  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  most  crops  are  now  planted  and 
growing  conditions  are  good.     There  are  a  few  areas  where  crops  are  reported 
poor  but  they  are  quite  limited  and  mostly  where  substantial  recovery  is  still 
possible.     In  California  and  the  Southwest  there  are  some  dry  spots;  more  rain 
is  needed  for  small  grains  and  ranges  in  the  Pa.cific  Northwest  but  elsewhere 
most  of  the  main  cropping  areas  of  the  western  half  of  the  country  nov/  have  a 
good  reserve  of  soil  moisture  and  hopes  are  rising.     Crops  in  the  South  were 
planted-  late  and  large  areas  have  suffered  from  too  much  rain  but  there  is 
still  time  for  good  crops.     In  the  central  wet  area  extending  from  central 
Minnesota  to  central  Misso-'jri,  there  is  less  time  to  spare  but  farmers  seem 
to  have  been  catching  up  rapidly  since  June  1,     In  the  eastern  Corn  Selt 
planting  was  late  but  most  areas  are  nov;  only  a  little  behind  norma.l.    An  area 
stretching  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Maine  is  urgently 
in  need  of  rain  but  the  strip  is  only  a  few  co^jnties  deep.     On  the  v;hole,  com- 
paring v;ith  the  difficulties  faced  at  this  season  in  other  years,  a  good  cro'p 
.year  seems  to  be  in  the  making. 

I  The  June  1  pattern  of  progress  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh 

[market  was  somewhat  irregular  but  most  late  spring  and  summer  producing  areas 
shov;  a  net  improvement  over  a  month  ago.     Varm,   drier  v;eather  in  ^fe-y  permitted 
grov;ers  to  clean  fields  of  weeds  and  to  cultivate  fields  v;hich  previously  had 
|been  too  wet.     Truck  crops  made  considerable  progress  although  most  crops  are 
tstill  one  to  two  weeks  later  than  usi-ial. 
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As  the  spring  season  draws  to  a  close  it  appears  that  acreage  for 
spring  harvest  v/as  20  percent  greater  than  in  1943  and  6  percent  above  aver- 
age.    Total  tonnage  produced  on  this  acreage  is  placed  at  1,694,000  which 
is  15  percent  larger  than  last  year,  12  percent  above  average  and  exceeds  the 
previous  record  production  by  8  percent «  Acreage  of  truck  crops  for  the 

suiraiier  inarket  probably  will  show  about  the  same  percentage  increase  as  the 
acreage  for  spring  ha.rvest  but  may  be  slightly  belov/  average «     Summer  acre- 
ages estim.ated  to  daxe  show  the  following  increases  over  last  year*s  acreage: 
waterm.elons,  43  percent;     onions,  34  percent;     green  peppers,  33  percent; 
cantaloups,  26  percent;     green  peas,   10  percent;     cucumbers,  9  percent; 
celery,  8  percent;  snap  beans,  4  percent;  and  cabbage,  4  percent «    Decre'^.  ses 
in  acreage  ranging  from  1  to  17  percent  are  indicated  for  tom.atoes,  beets, 
carrots, and  lettuce «     Indicated  tonnage  from,  early  summer  acreage  is  21  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1943  and  is  7  percent  above  the  10-year  average o 

Field  preparations  for  important  processing  vegetables  were  delayed 
early  in  llb.y  by  excessive  rainfallt.    But  rains  were  less  frequent  after  the 
miiddle  of  the  month  and  temperatures  began  to  rise  so  that  growers  in  most 
parts  of'  the  country  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  outside  field  work.  Consi- 
derable progress  was  m-ade  in  planting  snap  beans,   sweet  corn,  tom.atoes  and 
other  late-ra.atur ing  crops.     Even  in  J/'iaine,  progress  in  planting  some  of  these 
vegetables  was  farther  advanced  by  June  1  than  usual  but  the  season  was  rather 
backv/ard  in  Oregon  and  Washingtono 

Difficulties  encountered  early  in  May  in  preparing  the  land  contributed 
to  the  slight  reduction  in  the  1944  acreage  of  green  peag,  which  preliminary 
estimates  place  at  482,150  acres  coifipared  with  483,260  acres  planted  in  1943, 
But  the  June  1  condition  of  the  crop  on  this  acreage  was  fairly  favorable 
except  in  Delaware,  IVferyland  and  Virginia,     Dry  weather  reduced  the  prospective 
tonnage  in  this  area. 


Growers  of  snap  beans  and  sxveet  corn  for  processing  expect  to  complete 
the  planting  of  these  cr^ps  by  the  middle  of  June,     Conditions  were  favorable 
for  setting  tomato  plants  in  the  fields.  Growers  in  some  areas  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  plants.  After  June  1,  grov/ers 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  v/ill  turn  their  attention  to  plant- 
ing lima  beans,  beets  for  canning,  cucumbers  for  pickles  and  kraut  cabbage, 

June  1  conditions   indicate  deciduous  fruit  production  in  1944  m.ay  be 
above  1943  by  as  much  as  22  percent  and  about  7  percent  above  average.  The 
peach  crop  is  indicated  to  be  17  percent  above  average  and  about  60  percent 
more  than  the  short  1943  crop.     Pear  production  is  3..  percent  below  average* 
Cherry  prospects  are  27  percent  above  average  and  69  percent  above  the  short 
1943  crop.     Condition  of  comm.ercial  apples  is  10  points  above  June  1,  1945 
indicating  a  som.ewhat  larger  crop  than  harvested  in  1943,     Grape  production  pro- 
bably will  not  be  as  large  as  in  1943.     Citrus  fruit  produced  from  tiie  bloom  of 
1945  includes  record  crops  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  a  moderate  sized 
crop  of  lemons,  which  have  been  moving  to  market  since  the  fall  of  1943  and 
v;ill  continue  to  move  until  the  fall  of  1944,     Prospects  are  now  favorable  for 
good  crops  of  citn:s  fruits  from  this  yearns  bloom  for  market  supplie-s  beginning 
next  fall, 
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GOHN":     In  the  Corn  Belt  States  the  planting  of  corn  has  been  delayed  hy  excessive 

rainfall  and  v;et  fields  durini^  Maj/,  "but  "by  the  end  of  the  month  work  was 
progressing  rapicHy  as  fields  dried  out  sufficiently  to  continue  v/ork.     planting  in 
the  Corn  3elt  as  a  vrhoZc  ranges  froir.  cne  to  tv/o  weeks  late  "but  recently  has  been 
aided  by  more  favorable  v/eather.     Planting  in  Kansas  and  ilebraska  was  practically 
completed  by  June  1,  and  was  nearly  done  in  South  Dakota.     In  lov/a  and  Illinois 
planting  is  usually  completed  by  the  first  of  June,  but  this  year  v/as  only  two-thirds 
finished.     Michigan  had  about  completed  operations,  and  there  has  been  little  inter- 
ference because  of  v;et  soil  in  V/isconsin.     In  Ohio  and  Indiana  part  of  the  intended 
acreage  v/as  yet  zo  be  planted,  and  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota  planting  had  been 
seriously  delayed. 

A  considerable  acreage  on  which  intended  small  grain  crops  could  not  be 
seeded  at  the  usual  date  has  been  or  vrill  be  planted  to  corn.     With  the  high  degree 
of  mechanisation  on  Corn  Belt  f a.rms  ,  planting  can  be  pushed  very  rapidly  if  condi- 
tions continue  favorable,  bilt  it  is  doubtful  that  the  late  start  can  be  fully,  over- 
come and  the  ful.l  available  acreage  planted.    Apparently  not  much  of  the  acreage 
intended  for  corn  will  be  diverted  to  other  crops,  but  some  v/ill  be  left  in  hay  and 
pasture. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  South,  excluding  the  G-ulf  States,  the 
condition  of  the  grov/ing  crop  as  a  v/hole  compares  favorably  with  the  condition  in 
receat  years,  even  with  2:)lanting  lat?  and  still  in  progress.     In  the  G-ulf  States  the 
condition  v;as  much  below  that  of  a  year  ago.     Heavy  rains  necessita-tod  extensive 
replanting  and  many  fields  were  weedy.     Some  of  the  intended  corn  acreage  in  the 
Gulf  States  has  not  yet  been  planted  and  part  of  the  acreage  may  be  diverted  to 
other  crops, 

■'/HBAT ;    A  billion  bushel  wheat  crop  is  nov/  in  prospect  for  1944.     Such  a  crop  has 
occurred  only  once  before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.    The  indi- 
■•ated  production  of  1,034,785,000  bushels  is  slightly  above  the  previous  record, of 
1 ,008, 637>000  bushels,  produced  in  1915.     The  most  recent  crop  approaching  it  was 
the  974  million  bushels  in  1942.     The  1943  crop  v/as  836  million  bushels.    The  indi- 
cated record  breaking  crop  is  the  result  of  bumper  crops  for  both  winter  v/heat  and 
spring,  iDv.t  not  record  breaking  for  either  kind  of  v/heat  separately.    This  year's 
indicated  v/inter  v/heat  production  of  714,148,000  bushels  "has  been  exceeded  twice, 
in  1919  and  1931,  v/ith  the  record  being  825  million  bushels  in  1931.     The  forecast 
for  spring  v/heat  of  320,637,000  bushels  has  been  topped  in  5  earlier  years,  in  the 
1910' s  and  1920 's,  the  largest  of  which  v/as  363  million  bushels  in  1915. 

The  principal  factor  in  this  prospective  record  crop  is  the  occurrence,  in  the 
same  year  of  .near-record  yields  of  both  winter  and  spring  v/heat.    The  indicated 
winter  v/heat  yield  of  17.4  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  a  comparatively  high  yield, 
although  exceeded  in  1942  by  the  record  yield  of  19,7  bushels  and  in  tv;o  other 
earlier  years.    The  yield  of  spring  wheat,  as  indicated  by  June  1  condition  and  •■: 
weather  to  date  is  16,2  bushels  per  seeded  acre,  v/hich  ranks  high  in  the  record  of 
previous  years,  although  exceeded  in  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  a  crop  that  is  at  the  pinnacle  this 
early  in  the  season  is  more  than  usually  vulnerable  to  hazards  that  may  develop 
oetweon  nov/  and  harvest.     This  is  especially  true  this  year  because  of  the  lateness 
of  ti  e  season  which  exposes  the  crop  longer  to  the  v/eather  hazards  of  hot  v/inds  and 
lt)sscs  before  harvesting  if  grov/th  becomes  too  rank.     The  moisture  supply  is  in 
general  very  favorable  for  carrying  the  crop  through  to  harvest;  the  exceptions  are 
in  Uew  Mexico  v/here  the  deficiency  since  last  fall  has  not  been  overcome,  and  in  the 
Pacific  ITorthwest ,  v/here  better  than  average  rains  duringcJune  v/ill  be  needed.  The 
sections  of  the  Plains  that  started  poorly  last  fall  because  of  dry  seed  beds  have 
had  Ua.y  weather  that  tended  to  improve  thin  stands,  and  encourage  keeping  some  fields 
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that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  harvested.     The  Southern  Plains  States,  - 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  up  into  Kansas^  had  ''.^.y  rains  "uhat  added  materially  to 
their  production.      llhy  moisture  relieved  some-.vhat  the  critical  situation  in 
the  dry  section  of  Oklahoma.     In  Nebraska,  hov/ever,  the  outlook  continues  poor. 
The  wheat  that  came  up  in  the  spring  is  making  slow  growth,  and  abandonment  is 
still  goinc:  on.    There  are  some  raports  of  lodging  where  growth  is  rank»  Rust 
has  not  developed  to  any  noticeable  extent,  and  storm  damage  to  date  is  limited 
to  the  .flood  losses  in  evidence  a  month  ago. 

Spring  "vvheat  yields  per  seeded  acre,   indicated  by  June  1  condition  and  , 
the  weather  to  that  date,  vrere  applied  to  trie  prospective  acreage  as  published 
in  Ii-larch,  with  som.e  adjustm-onts  for  changes  in  farmers^  plans  caused  by  the 
heavy  rains  at  planting  time  in  parts  of  the  spring  wheat  belt,  and  for  spring 
v/heat  seeded  on  abandoned  v/inter  wheat  ground  in  som.e  States,  particularly  in 
Montana,     Such  reseedings,  however,  are  expected  to  be  less  than  a  year  ago, 

OATS ;        The  production  of  oats  is  forecast  at  1,193,410,000  bushels.  At 
this  figure  the  current  crop  would  exceed  the  1943  production  by 
49,543,000  bushels  or  about  4  percent  and  would  be  165,150,00.0  bushels  or 
16  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1953-42)  average  of  1,028,280,000  bushels. 

The  spring  seeding  of  oats  was  probabl^f  delayed  more  than  that  of  any 
other  crop,   especially  in  a  number  of  the  important  oets  producing  States. 
Due  to  excessive  rainfall,   cold  weather  and  a  deficiency  of  sunshine,  seeding 
v/as  retarded  in  southern  Minnesota,   lova.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
In  these  States  the  acreage  devoted  to  o?ts  will  fall  below  that  earlier  in- 
tended,   Althoujf:h  seeding  was  greatly  delayed  in  these  States,  warm  weather 
and  an  abundance  of  sunshine  dijiring  the  last  half  of  May  brought  excellent 
growing  conditions.     The  present  moisture  situation  is  generally  favorable. 
As  a  result,  oats  is  expected  to  overcome  much  of  the  handicap  of  a  late  start, 
except  in  Nebraska  and  Missouri  and  in  other  lim.ited  areas  where  some  aban- 
donment of  the  crop  is  indicated, 

I  In  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  present  prospects  indicate 

an  abundant  production.      Despite  delayed  seeding  in  some  of  the  Northern 
States,  the  June  1  condition  of  the  crop  in  nearly  all  these  States  points  to 
yields  which  will  average  well  above  those  of  1  943  and  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average.      Much  the  sane  situation  prevails  in  the  Southern  and  S out hv/e stern 
States,       Prosoective  yields  in  most  of  the  Western  States     are  abo^'e  the 
10-year  (1935-42)  average,     but  generally  below  the  yields  of  1943, 

The  nevfer  varieties  of  rust  and  disease  resistant  oats  were  utilized  as 
seed  to  a  much  greater  extent  this  season,  especially  in  the  North  Central 
States,       The   greater  part  of  the  oats  acreage  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa    was  seeded 
to  these  varieties.     In  most  other     North  Oentral  States     they  were  used 
on  20  to  50  percent  of  the  acreage,     (  As  a  result  the  yield  expectancy 
in  this  area  is  considerably  enhanced  especially  if  rust  shondd  be  experienced.) 
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BAELEY:    A  300-million  "bushel  barley  crop  is  in  prospect  as  of  Jime  1,  1944.  liThile 

7  percent  less  than  in  1943  this  production  would  exceed  "by  7  percent  the 
tentative  figure. of  280  millions  "based  on  March  prospective  acreage  and  the  1937-41 
average  yield.     Most  of  the  improved  prospects  are  due  to  "better  than  average  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  for  J-ane  1,  rexDorted  at  82  percent,  compared  with  78  a  year  ago  and 
the  10-year  average  of  77. 

In  practically  every  State  currently  estimated  yields  exceed  the  lO-year 
average,  and  in  the  major  producing  West  North  Central  and  G-reat  Plains  States,  with 
the  exception  of  l^eora.ska,  the  margin  is  wide.    The  crop  has  reached  maturity 
throughout  most  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  with  harvesting  under  way  as  far  north 
as  "Virginia  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  California.     The  fall-sovm  crop  wintered  well,  to 
which  new  hardy  varieties  contributed.    The  growing  season  was  favorable  in  most  of 
the  southern  area  and  prospects  have  improved  steadily  to  date. 

Acreage  decreases  from  earlier  seeding  intentions  have  resulted  from  unfavor- 
able conditions  in  Michi^n,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.    An  upward  shift  occurred 
in  Montana,  but  in  most  other  States  there  was  little  to  indicate  significant 
changes.     Spring  seeding,  though  late  iii  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado,  and  a  few  other  areas,  v/as  practically  complete  by  June  1. 

.Barley  Stocks:    About  18  percent  of  the  1943  barley  crop,  equivalent  to  58,679,000 

bushels,  remained  on  farms  on  Jvocie  1,  1944.    This  quantity  is  39 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but  is  about  a  third  more  than  the  1954-42  average 
for  the  same  date.     Half  of  these  farm  stocks  are  in  North  and  South  I^kota  and 
Minnesota,,     If  those  of  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  - 
are  added,  these  9  States  account  for  more  than' 5/6  of  the  total  farm  stocks  of 
barlF>y.     Disappearance  from  farms  since  December  1,  1943  was  about  119  million 
bushels,   compared  with  175  million  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  from  a  much 
larger  crop, 

YS:     Indicated  1944  production  of  rye  as  of  Jme  1  was  31,608,000  bushels,  compared 

with  30,781,000  bushels  in  1943  and  40,446,000  bushels  for  the  10-year 
1933-42)  average.     If  present  prospects  are  realized,  this  year's  crop,  except  for 
943,  would  be  the  smallest  since  1936  when,  owing  to  the  widespread  drought,  pj?o- 
duction  dropped  to  24,239,000  bushels.     There  was  some  improvement  in  the  prospec- 
tive yield  per  acre  during  May,  largely  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska,  the 
principal  rye  producing  States. 

R^^e  Stocks;    Farm  stocks  of  old  rye  on  hand  June  1  vrere  5,431,000  bushels  or  about 

21  percent  of  the  1943  production  of  30,781,000  bushels.    Present  farm 
stocks  of  rye  are  only  about  one-third  of  the  stocks  on  hand  a  year  ago  and  slightly 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  9-year  (1934-42)  average  June  1  farm  stocks  of 
10,146,000  bushels. 

HAT:    Jvjie  1  reports  on  the  condition  of  hay  crops  indicate  that  the  tame  hay  crop 

will  be  approximately  87  million  tons  and  that  the  wild  hay  crop  may  be  as 
touch  as  12  million  tons.     However,  much  depends  on  farmers'  ability  to  catch  up  on  . 
delayed  spring  work  and  on  the  yields  of  some  important  annual  hay  crops.  Alfalfa 
and  clover -timothy  hay  —  v/hich  together  are  usually  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
hay  crop  —  are  reported  to  be  better  than  average  in  nearly  all  States. 

On  Juae  1  the  condition  of  tame  hay  was  87  percent  of  '^normal"  compared  with 
84  a  year  ago  and  a  10-year  June  1  average  of  77  percent.     Condition  of  v/ild  hay  was 
reported  as  86  percent  on  June  1  this  year,  compared  with  78  a  year  earlier  and  a 
lO-year  average  of  73.    The  reported  condition  indicates  a  probable  yield  of  about- 
^■*4o  tons  of  tame  hay  and  0.93  tons  of  wild  hay  per  acre.    The  June  1  condition  of 
tkOth  oamo  and  wild  hay  is  average  or  bettor  except  in  the  Pacific  Coafit  Statos.  axil 
he  New  England  States, 
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APPLES-  CO?vg^RCIAL;    The  condition  of  apples,  72  percent  on  June  1^  is  sub- 
stantially above  the  62  percent  reported  on  June  1,  1943 
and  65  percent,  the  9 -year  (1934-42)  average  for  this  date.    Frosts  I^y  18  to 
20  did  some  damage  to  poorly  located  orchards  in  bloom  or  just  past  the  full 
bloom  stage  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  though  the  major  com- 
mercial areas  apparently  suf  f ered '  iittle-  d^mct^e , -  --S-ome  local  spring  frost  damage 
also  was  reported  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Idaho,  New  Mexico, 
and  other  areas.     In  some  of  the  North  Central  States,  cold,  wet  weather  at' 
bloom.ing  time  was  unfavorable  for  pollination,  which  caused  an  irregular  set 
and  may  result  in  a  heavy  June  drop,    Wet„  windy  weather  in  these  areas  also 
hampered  spraying.     In  the  Northern  States,  prospects  often  change  considerably 
after  June  1,  or  even  after  July  1,  when  the  extent  of  the  "drop"  and  the- de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  can  be  more  accurately  appraised. 

Currently.,  the  June  1  reported  condition  in  the  North  Atlantic  com.- 
mercial  apple  areas,  72  percent,  is  one  point  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
5  points  above  the  9-year  June  1  average.       In  the  South  Atlantic  States  the 
June  1,  1944  condition  of  75  percent  compares  v/ith  38  percent  June  1,  1943  and 
56  percent,  the  9 -year  average*     In  the  North  Central  States,    wide  ranges  are 
reported.     The  average  of  62  percent  on  June  1,  1944  compares  with  65  percent  a 
year  ago  and  60  percent,  the  9-year  average.     In  the  South  Central  States,  the 
condition  on  June  1,  1944  was  44  percent,  or  7  points  lower  than  a  year  earlier 
and  6  points  lower  than  the  9 -year  June  1  average. 

In  the  West,  conditions  were  very  good  in  nearly  all  commercial  areas 
except  parts  of  California,  Idaho  and  New  Mexico.      The  June  1  average  condition 
in  this  region  was  78  percent,   corr.pared  vfith  65  percent  a  year  earlier  and  71 
percent,  the  9-ysar     June  1  average.    Prospects  as  a  whole  are  excellent  in 
Washington.    Cool  weather  during  l.'iay  was  favorable  and  fruit  is  making  rapid 
growth. 

PEACHSS ;       Production  of  poaches  in  1944  is  indicated  to  be  67,427,000  bushels-- 

60  percent  above  the  short  crop  of  1943,  2  percent  above  the  largo 
crop  in  1942  and  17  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.      A  crop  of 
this  size'would  be  the  third  larg.-rst  crop  of.  rccoi:d~and  would  be  sxcooded  only 
by  the  74,905,000  bushel  crop  in  1941  and  the  77,846,000  bushel  crop  in  1931. 

The  crop  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  shov/ed  some  improvement 
during  May  and  is  now  estimated  at  14,779,000  bushels  —  6  percent  more  than 
the  lylay  1  estimate.     The  1944  crop  is  more  than  2-g-  times  as  large  as  the  short 
1943  crop  but  only  90  percent  of  the  10-yoar  average.        Early  poaches  are  moving 
to  market  from  this  section. 

The  l^iorth  Atlantic  and  Iforth  Central  States  expect  largo  crops  this  year. 
Production  in  the  North  Atlantic  group,  indicated  at  5,338,000  bushels,  if 
realized  will  be  28  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.  The  cropin^the 
Worth  Ceitral  Stat js,  with  6,819,000  bushels  indicated,  will  bo  25  percent  above 
average. 

.  •    In  the  Western  States,  production  is  indicated  to  be  15  percent    moro  than 
in  1943  and  30  percent  above  average.      The  California  Clingstone  crop' is  es- 
timated at  17,418,000  bushels,     19  percent  above  1943  and  21  percent  above  aTCr- 
age.      Freestone  production  in  California  is  placed  at  11,543,000  bushcl.%  9 
percent  above    1943    and  32    percent  above  average. 
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PEAaS;      Production  of  pears  in  1944  is  indicated  to  Idg  27,825,000  "bushels  ~  13 

percent  more  than  the  1943  crop  of  24,585,000  "bushels*  "but  3  percent  less  ' 
than  the  10-year  ( 1953-42)  average  of  28,559,000  bushels.    3y  areas$  in  comparison 
with  last  year,  prospective  production  in  1944  is  a"bout  dcu"bled  in  the  iNiorth 
Atlantic,  the  ITorth  Central  and  the  South  Central  States  and  almost  four  times 
last  yearns  extremely  short  crop  in  the  South  Atlantic  area.     Total  production  for 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  is  indicated  to  "be  5  percent  less  than  last  year's 
crop  "but  practically  the  same  as  the  10~year  average. 

The  California  crop  is  indicated  to  "be  7,793,000  bushels  —  62  percent  of 
the  record  1943  production  of  12,543,000  "bushels,     California  Bartletts  are 
indicated  to  "be  only  6,751,000  "bushels  compared  with  11,293,000  bushels  in  1943. 
In  both  Vfashington  and  Oregon  the  crop  of  Bartletts  is  estimated  above  last  year 
and  above  average.     Per  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  production  of  Bartletts  is 
indicated  to  be  14,364,000  bushels  —  13  percent  less  than  in  1943  but  1  percent 
above  average.    Pears  other  than  Bartletts  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
estimated  at  5,262,000  bushels  —  30  percent  above  1943  but  1  percent  below 
average. 

In  the  East,  about  average  crops  are  indicated  for  Michigan  and  ITew  York, 
Por  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  crops  below  average'  but  mate^-ially  above 
1943  are  indicated. 

OEAPES  (California):    Present  prospects  indicate  good  crops  for  all  three  classes 

of  grapes  —  v/ine,  ra.isin  and  table.     The  condition  of 
v/ine  and  table  grapes  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.     The  condition  of  raisin 
grapes  is  lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  reports  indicate  prospective  yields  in  the 
San  Joaojjiin  Valley  to  be  somev/hat  belo"/r  the  bumper  crop  of  1943.     The  June  1 
condition  of  wine  grapes  v/as  84  percent  compared  with  85  percent  a  year  ago  and  the 
10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  83  percent.     The  condition  of  raisin  grapes  was 
82  percent  compared  with  88  percent  a  year  ago  "and  79  percent  the  10-year  average. 
The  condition  of  table  grapes  at  33  percent  compares  with  83  percent  a  year  ago 
and  80  percent,  the  lO-yeF^r  average. 

"PimS  AIID  PRUxTES:    Prospective  production  of  California  dried  prunes  is  155,000 

tons  —  21  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  harvested  in  1943. 
California  plum  production  is  indicated  to  be  72,000  tons  —  5  percent  smaller 
than  last  season,  but  12  percent  above  average.     Condition  of  Michigan  plums  is 
■72  percent,  compared  with  62  percent  on  Jime  1,  1943.     Condition  of  Idaho  prunes 
is  slightly  above  average.     Idaho  prunes  carried  a  heavy  bloom,  but  low  tempera- 
tures the  night  of  May  22  materially  damaged  the  crop.     The  condition  of  prunes  in 
eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  on  June  1  indicates  larger  crops  in  those  areas  than 
last  season,  but  in  the  vjestern  sections  of  these  States  present  prospects  point 
to  a  materially  lighter  tonnage  than  in  1943.     Cold,  wet  weather  during  the  blossom 
period  was  unfavorable  for  the  pollination  of  western  Washington  and  v;estern 
Oregon  prunes.     In  the  eastern  areas  of  these  States  the  weather  was  unfavorable 
during  the  pollination  period,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  West,  and 
prospects  are  relatively  more  favorable. 

CITRUS:      Total  orange    production  (excluding  tangerines)  for  the  present  marketing 

season  (1943-44)  is  now  estimated  at  101,708,000  boxes  —  a  record  crop 
following  last  season's  record  crop  of  85,116,000  boxes.     The  crop  of  Florida 
Valencias  is  now  placed  at  20,000,000  boxes  —  1,000,000  boxes  more  than  estimated 
on  May  1  ?nd  1,900,000  boxes  more  than  the  previous  record  crop  harvested  in 
1942-43,    Picking  of  this  crop  is  almost  complete.     California  Valencias  are  est3-- 
■saated  at  30,800,000  boxes,  compared  with  30,055,000  boxes  in  1942-43.     In  j^n.^rai 
Caj  ifomia,  Valencias  were  about  two--tK-i  i-ds  picked  by  June  1  but  harv-ejjtt  o.-:'  the 
more  iiap'jxlvft.Tit  s<jratK<^m  0^,11  fox^ula  crop  was  only  BtAi-tin^  on  June  1* 
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Total  grapeimit  production  is  placed  at  55,679,000  "boxes  —  2,600,000  ooxes 
atove  the  May  1  eotinate  and  5,198,000  hexes  more  than  the  1942-43  crop.  The 
Florida  crop  is  novr  estimated  to  he  31,000,000  hoxes  —  2,500,000  more  than  the 
i^'Ia'^  1  estimate  and  5 ,700 ,000_  boxes  ahove  the  1942-43  crop.     S'avoraole  spring  weather  - 
and  closer  utiliza.tion  of  the  fruit  have'  increased  production  over  earlier  prospects. 
Texas  grapefruit  production  in  1943-44  was  17,500,000  hoxes,  coinpared  with 
17,510,000  hoxes  during  the  previous  season.     Estimated  California  lemon  production 
for  the  present  season  is  12,250,000  boxes,  conrpared  vyith  14,940,000  boxes  last 
season,  •  _ 

The  general  condition  of  Florida  citrus  groves  is  good  and  progress  of  the 
new  crops   (1944-45)  continues  to  he  favorahle,  although  rainfa.ll  during  I-fe.y  was 
irregular  and  some  areas  v/ere  short  of  moisture  on  June  1.     In  Texas  ,  during  most  of 
May,  hot,  dry  weather  prevailed  over  the  citrus  area  and  there  was  a  serious  short- 
age of  irrigation  vrater.     Trees  did  not  suffer,  however,  and  rains  occurred  the  last 
fevf  days  in  May,     The  June  drop  is  expected  to  he  ligj:it.     Most  fruit  is  larger  than 
at  this  time  last  year  and  is  generally  in  good  condition.     Ari zona  citrus  trees  are 
in  excellent  condition,  as  a  whole,  and  the  set  from  the  1944  hloom  is  holding  well. 
In  California,  hloom  for  the  1944-45  crops  appears  to  have  heen  satisfactory. 

APRICOTS,  FIC-S 

AITS  QLI\'jiS  ;  California  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  289,000  tons,  comparec 

with  the  unusually  sm.all  crop  of  80,000  tons  in  1943  and  the  10-year 
(1953-42)  average  of  216,500  tons.     Trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop  and  fruit  has 
made  good  development  to  date.     Early-producing  varieties  are  m^oving  to  fresh  market 
from  the  V/inters  .ar^fea..    Prospective  production  of  Washington  apricots,  placed  at 
22,200  tons,  is  the  largest  of  record.     Production  in  1943  was  15,400  tons.  im. 
excellent  hloom  on  apricots  v/as  follov/ed  by  a  very  good  fruit  set  in  most  orchards. 
The  weather  during- May  was  fa.vors.hle  for  the  development  of  the  crop.     Apricot  pro- 
duction in  Utah  is  e^^timated  at  9,400  tons,  compared  with  the  1943  record  production 
of  10,100  tons. 

California  figs  have  developed  satisfactorily  and  most  orchards  are  in  good 
condition.     Condition  of  California,  oli'-es  is  well  ahove  average.     Orchards  have 
heen  well  cared  for  and  trees  are  in  good  condition. 

ALMjNIS,  FILBERTS 

MD  WAIITUTS  :  California  v/alnut  prodaction,  hased  on  J^jne  1  condition,  is  esti- 

mated at  61,000  tons,  compared  with  58,000  tons  in  1945  and  the 
10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  5C_,740  tons.     California  v/alnuts  have  set  a  good  crop 
in  most  producing  areas.     Condition  of  California  alnonds  is  ahove  averag-e.  The 
nut  set  is  irregoilar,  ma,inly  as  the  result  of  spring  freezes.     Prospects  for  Oregon 
and  Washington  f ilherts  are  favorahle. 

CHERRIES ;    Production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  commercial  States  is 

estimated  at  196,650  tons  --  69  percent  greater  than  the  116,510  tons 
produced  in  1943  and  27  percent  ahove  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.    Production  of 
sweet  varieties  is  indicated  at  82,570  tons  —  10  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Production  of  "sours,"  indicated  at  114,080  tons,  is  more  than  2-1- times  the  short 
1943  crop. 

Reductions  for  1944  in  sv.reet  cherry  production  in  Washington  and  Oregon  are 
more  than  offset  hy  increases  in  California  and  in  the  Mo-'ontain  States.  In 
War,hington  and  Oregon  v/et  weather  pre^'ented  full  pollination.     In  Washington, 
ripening  started  the  first  vreek  in  J^.me.     In  hoth  the  Dalles  and  Milton-Freev/at er 
districts  of  Oregon  harvesting  in  volume  shouJLd  get  under  way  ahout  June- 12,  and 
ahout  Jirae  20  in  we^shftrn  Oregon.     In  California,  early  varieties  and  most  of  the 
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Tartarians  are  harvested,  vlth  Sings  alrea.dy  started,     H^^rvest  of  Hoval  Amies 
,  for  canning  and  processing  will  "be  in  full  spring  in  early  June. 

||-  In  Fev;  York,  Penns3''lvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  s^-'eet  cherry  crop  great- 

ly exceeds  the  near-failure  of  Ipst  yea.r..    Some  ■bro^.^TL  rot  is  reported  in  Few 
York  p,nd  Michigan,     The  fruit  is  "beginning  to  ripen  in  southern  Pennsylvania, 
vrhile  h_?rvest  should  start  in  southwest  Michigan  "by  June  20  pnd  be  under  way  in 
upstiate  areas  a  week  or  10  days  later. 

Sour  cherry  pros-iects  are  a.'bove  last  year's  production  in  all  States, 
espt-'^cially  the  large  eastern  States  of  rlev.f  York,  Michigan,  a.nd  VJisconsin, 
Sour  cherry  Drospects  on  June  1  are  frequently  suDject  to  wide  change  l-.ter  in 
the  season  a.fter  the  fruit  "dro^"  takes  pla-ce.     In  New  York  and  Michigan  the 
hloom  was  heaver  but  "brown  rot  caused  a  heavy  drop.     In  i^ew  York  slight  dau.aage 
In  less  favorable  locations  was  caused  by  the  frosts  of  Ma.y  19. 

SAHLY  PO?A?OSSt        June  1  condition  of  the  early  potato  crop  in  the  10  Southern 

•-.    .  States  and  California  was  reported  at  .68  percent  compared 

vlth  76  percent  on  June  1,  1943  and  the  lO-year  (l93-'^-42)  a.vGra.ge  of  75  percent. 
Condition  this  J-u.no  1  was  the  lowest  since  1936  and  yields  per  acre  in  most  of 
these  States  pxc  very  low. 

As  harvesting  in  commercial  areas  of  the  South  progressed  during  May  it 
became  evident  th" t  blight  and  excessive  rainfall  in  March  and  April  had  caused 
more  dama.ge  tha.n  was  previously  indica.tcd.     This  damage  was  very  severe  in  the 
Coastal  States  extending  from  Texas  through  South  Carolina,     In  ITorth  Carolina 
present  production  pros-oects  are  poor  because  of  delay  in.-olanting  and  the  dry 
weather  th-a.t  ha,s  prevailed  since  lolanting  vras  completed.     In  Arkans-^s  a.nd 
Oklahoma.,  however,  growers  reported  that  m.ore  favorable  vjca.thcr  in  Kry  brought 
about  some  improvement  in  crop  prospects.     Conditio.n  of  the  California  crop 
continues  favorable  and  the  yield  per  acre  there  is  -""XDectod  to  be  bettor  th^n 
rivoragc, 

PASTURES:      Pasture  feeds  developed  v^cll  during  May  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  were  offering,  more  feed  than  a.  year  earlier.     The  weather  gen- 
erally w.'-.s  favor-^ble  and  ^dth  a,  sufficient  supply  of  soil  moisture,  the  grovrth 
of  ^  rass  Was  vcrir  sa.tisfactorj'    in  most  area.s.     The  J^ane  1  condition  of  pastures 
was  39  percent,  up  10  points  from  the  May  1  average  of  79  percent,  .and  the 
highost  for  J^ne  1  since  1922,     The  10-year  (1933-42)  J^ne  1  average  is  77  per- 
cent.   Pasture  fe.-^d's  improved  seasonally  during  Ma^;-  in  ^'geographic  divisions 
and  In  nearly  all  States. 


On  June  1,  pastures  were  good  to  excellent  throughout  a  broad  belt  from 
the  Hock^''  Mountains  eastward  to  the    Atlantic  seaboard  and  south  through 
eastern  Texas  and  vrestcrn  Louisiana.,     (See  p-ast^ore  map  on  last  page.)   In  that  are 
the  condition  wa.s  up  sharply  from  Ma,y  1,  much  above  a  yeajr  earlier  and  also  over 
the  10-3'"ea.r  June  1  average.     This  sh.a.rp  improvement  resulted  from  abundant 
moisture  a/ad  favorrble  i\roather.     In  Ohio,   Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  lox/a 
and  South  Dakota  the  June  1  condition  was  the  highest  for  that  date  in  more 
than  20  yonjrs. 

On  the  other  hand,  pastures  i^rcrc  only  poor  to  fair  froi:  northern  Montana 
southwestward  through  central  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon,  most  of  California,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Southvrest  where  tempera. turcs  ha.vc  been  lev/  a,nd  the  weather    dry  a.nd  ■ 
wind;"-  in  some  cases.     On  June  1  the  most  unfavorable  pasture  conditions  v/ere  in 
the  north  central  part  of  Montana,  centr^^l  California,  the  lovrer  half  of  Few 
Mexico  and  the  southwestern  corner  of  Texas.       La.to  M'^y  and  early  June  rains 
brought  some  relief  from  the  dry  conditions  in  northern  Montana  and  the  southern 
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tip  of  Texa.s,     Western  ranges  v;ere  in  good  condition  except  in  those  areas  where 
pastures  also  were  poor,     Drv,  hot  weather  along  the  New  England  coast  caused  some 
decline  in  pa.sture  conditions  during  Maya     In  the  Southeastern  States,  pastures 
deteriorated  during  May  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  iDut  as  a  whole  their 
condition  was  still  goode 

MILK  P50DUCTI01U      D^oring  May,  milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased ahout  seasonally  out  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  last 
year.     Production  for  the  month,  estimated  at  11.9  hillion  pcands  v/as  2  percent 
short  of  that  in  May  1942  "but  ahout  the  same  as  for  May  last  year.     The  numher  of 
inilk  cows  v/as  somewhat  larger  than  in  1943,  "but  production  per  cov;  somev/ha.t  less, 
in  late  May,  however,  v/ith  production    per  cow  only  slightly  "below  the  1943  level, 
total  milk  production  rose  somev/hat  ahove  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

In  the    North  Atlantic,  E?st  North  Central  and  Western  Regions,  milk  produc- 
tion on  June  1  appear'ed  to  be  ahove  that  for  the  same  date  in  1943.  hut  in  the 
important  hutter  producing  West  North  Central  Region  la,teness  of  the  season  has 
held  hack  the  rise  in  milk  flov/  and  production  v-as  appreciahly  helov/  last  year. 
With  pastures  in  most  important  dairy  area.s  v/ell  supplied  with  moisture  and  offer- 
ing excellent  feed  prospects,  milk  production  appears  likely  to  hold  up  v.rell  during 
June,  the  usual  peak  month  for  the  year* 

MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  EARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
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Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averaged 
17,92  pounds  on  J^uie  1,  about  1  percent  below  last  year's  level  for  that  date  "but 
ahout  3  percent  above  the  1933-42  p.verage  for  June  1.    As  compared  with  production 
per  cow  on  June  1  last  year,  the  Vfestern  group  of  States  shov/ed  an  appreciahle 
increase,  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  ^^egions  were  ahout  the  same, 
the  South  Atlantic  area  shov;ed  a  slight  decrease,  while  the  West  North  Central  and 
South  Central  Regions  were  dovm  appreciahly.     In  the  last  two  regions  milk  produc- 
tion per  coxi^  in  herds  v;as  held  down  this  year  hy  the  unusually  lov/  percentage  of 
milk  covrs  in  production.     Ai^parently  in  the  rush  to  ca.tch  up  with  delayed  field 
v/ork,  fanners  are  inclined  to  milk  only  cows  tha-t  are  producing  fairly  well  and 
are  not  bothering  v.dth  strippers.     In  both  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Central 
Regions,  milk  production  per  cow  actually  being  milked  v/as  not  far  helov/  record 
high  levels,  vxhile  for  the  country  as  a  v:hole  it  practically  equalled  the  1942 
high  for  June  lo 

Compared  with  the  10-year  average  ( 1933-42)  for  June  1,  the  Western  and 
South  Atlantic  States  showed  production  per  cow  up  about  10  percent,  the  North 
Atlantic  and  E?ist  North  Central  areas  a  moderate  increase  while  the  West  North 
Central  and  South  Central  Regions  showed  little  change,  Tlie  percentage  of  milk 
cov;s  reported  in  production  on  June  1  averaged"  74,0  percent  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  lower  than  previously  reported  for  the  date  in  any  year  except  1925  and 
1934  in  records  covering  a  20-year  period. 
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3-P.AI!^  A-vD  COWCMT^ATE-S  ?£D  TO  MILK  GOVS:     Grain  and  concentrates  fed  to  milk  coi-rs  in 

crop  reporters'  herds  averaged  3,30  pounds 
per  head  dail3'"  on  J^me  1.    This  represents  a  decline  of  39  percent  from  the  April  1 
rate  of  5.45  po-uiids  per  head.    This  is  the  first  year  tha,z  the  rate  of  o;ain  and 
concentrate  leeding  vras  asked  on  the  June  1  crop  schedale,  so  for  most  States  no 
comparison  with  previous  years  is  available.     Hov/ever ,  on  Kay  1,  1944  the  rate  of 
feedm-g  as  reported  "by  special  .dairy  reporters  was  only  slightly  lov/er  tiian  a,  year 
.'earlier.  : 

In  the  Hev  England  States,  where  monthly  data  on  grain  and  concentrates  fed 
are  available  for  a  number  of  years,  the  amount  of  grain  fed  per  cow  on  J-one  1  v.ras 
the  higiiGst  in  miore  than  a  decade,  but  only  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  Dairy 
correspondents  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  reported  a  rate  of  concentrate  feeding 
slightly  below  J-ane  1,  1943, 

^         The  sharp  decline  m  tiie  rate  of  feeding  from  April  1  to  June  1  is  seasonal, 
taking  place  as  milk  covrs  are  shifted  to  pasture.     Compared  vjith  April  1,  the  sharp- 
iest  declines  v/ere  in  Ceiitral  States  with  the  rate  of  feeding  dov/n  47  percent  in  the 
West  ITorth  Central  group,  and  43  percent  in  the  East  ITorth  Central  and  South  Central 
areas.     In  these  regions,  pastures  improved  sharply  during  Kay  and  on  J-ane  1  were 
nnich  above  average.     Declines  in  other  geographic  divisions  were  24  percent  in  the 
JTorth  Atlantic  States,  including  ITevr  England,  30  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  26  percent  in  the  Western  States- 

POUUIHY  AiTD  ECG  PRODUCT lOH;    The  Nation's  farm  flocks  laid  6,704,000,000  eggs  in 

May,  a  record  for  the  month  —  3  percent  above  the 
previous  high  of  last  year  and  38  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.  May 
egg  pro  duct  ion  v;as  at  top  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  aggregate  pro- 
duction for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  30,225,000,000  eggs  —  8  percent 
above  the  previous  record  production  for  this  period  in  1943  and  52  percent  cibove 
the  10-year  average.     The  aggregate  was  also  the  highest  of  record  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  May  was  17.2  eggs  per  layer,  com- 
pared vrith  17,3  last  year  and  16.9  for  the  10-year  avera.ge.    The  rate  during  the 
f irst .  5  months  of  this  year  was  71.2  eggs,  compared  v/ith  69.4  last  year  and  63.5 
for  the  10-year  average.     Production  per  layer  during  May  v/as  the  same  as  last  year 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States.     It  was  2  percent  above  in  the  Vfest ,  but  1  percent 
"below  last  year  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

There  v/ere  389,469,000  layers  on  farm.s  during  May  —  4  percent  more  than 
during  May  last  year  and  36  percent  more  than  the  10-year  a.verage.     Earm  flocks 
decreased  by  24,058,000  birds  from  May  1  to  June  1  this  year  —  a  drop  v/hich  v/as  53 
percent  above  last  year.     This  decrease  in"  layers- was  BvOl  per  cent  of:  the  number  on 
Hand  on  May  1,  compared  v/ith  4.1  percent  last  year.     It  v/as  the  largest  decrease 
since  May  1937,  lollov/ing  the  1936  drought.     Since  the  indicated  death  loss  in  May 
was  about  the  samie  as  in  May  last  year,  the  difference  in  the  disappearance  v/as  due 
to  increased  culling  this  year,  v/hich  v/as  about  double  what  it  v/a.s  last  year. 

There  v/ere  609,611,000  chicks  and  youug  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on 
farms  J-in.e  1  —  10  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  19  percent  above  the  10-ye;.r 
average.     Young  chicken  numbers  v;ere  belov/  last  year  in  all  pa.rts  of  the  country  — 
4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,   7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,   S  percent  in 
the  '/est  ITorth  Central,  12  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  13  percent  in  the  '.vest  and 
13  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.     The  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms 
increased  144,735,000  birds  or  31  percent  from  May  1  to  June  1  this  year,  compared 
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v/ith  an  increase  of  206,712,000  birds  or  44  percent  last  year.    The  net  increase  in 
young  chickens  from  May  1  to  Jixne  1  this  year  v-as  30  percent  less  than  during  the 
month  last  year. 


CHICKS  AND  YOUIJC  GHICKEITS  OIT  FAPJ^IS  JUITE  1 

(Thousands) 


Year 

:  North 

:  E. North 

:  W. North 

:  South 

;  South 

United 

:  Atlantic 

:  Central 

;  Central 

:  Atlantic 

:  Central 

'Western ' 

1  • 
t  • 

Stat  es 

Av.  1933-42 

55,300 

112,360 

147,735 

53,731 

105,543 

38,343 

514,012 

1943 

72,544 

132,056 

216,186 

69,003 

143,243 

45,054 

678,066 

1944 

67,461 

127,266 

197,968 

60 , 605 

117,039 

39,272 

609,611 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-May  were  20  percent  belov/  a  year 
earlier,  but  54  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  for  the  date.  The 
May  15  price  v/as  27.2  cent  s per  do  zen ,   conrpared  v/ith  34,2  cents  a  year  ago  and  17.7 
cents  for  the  10-year  average.     Because  of  the  record  volume  of  eggs  produced  dur- 
ing the  month  and  lack  of  storage  facilities,  the  seasonal  increase  in  egg  prices 
during  the  month  ending  May  15  was  only  0.1  cent,   compared  vlth  0.5  cent  last  year 
and  0.5  cent  for  the  10-year  average. 

Farmers  received  24.4  cents  per  pound  live- weight  for  chickens  in  mid-May, 
compared  v.^ith  24.7  cents  a  year  earlier  and  14,7  cents  for  the  10-year  average. 
Fowl  marketings  during  the  month  were  much  larger  than  they  were  last  year,  and 
although  fowl  prices  were  below  ceiling  levels,  prices  for  young  chickens  v/ere 
maintained  at'  ceiling  levels,   so  that  the  average  price  of  all  chickens  increased 
0,7  cent  per  po-'und  seasonally  during  the  month,  compared  with  0.1  cent  last  year 
and  for  the  10-year  average  increase  from  mid-April  to  mid-May, 

Turkey  prices  on  fey  15  averaged  30.5  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  28,6  cents  a  year  earlier  and  14.7  cents  for  the  10-year  average.     This  is  the 
highest  Ifey  turkey  price  in  12  years  of  record  and  exceeds  last  year previous 
record  high  by  7  percent. 
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Tt\  c\  1  r^f^  +*,  p 

IQAA  l7 

Indicat 

ed  ly'±4  1/  : 

Stocks  on 

farms  June  1 

State  ; 

Yield  • 

Production  ] 

Yield 
£er  acre 

*  Production  * 

•  « 

Average 
1934-42 

•  1944 

• 
• 

inous.  Du, 

Bu. 

Thous.  "bu. 

Thous,  "bu. 

Pi 

oft.  U 

0  ,  ft  r  /d 

17.  5 

332 

62 

48 

J. 

1     AO  A 

17.5 

262 

26 

17 

pa. 

XO  1  00 

15,0 

645 

232 

106 

,  Ohio 

00.  0 

AR  QQri 

17.  0 

714 

112 

91 

1  Ind. 

07  OAH 

13.  5 

1 , 580 

240 

142 

j  111. 

PD  n 

0  R  fiAH 

13.  5 

945 

156 

48 

1  Mich, 

<cO.  0 

14.0 

1,120 

365 

180 

1  Wis. 

1  Q  n 

12.0 

1 ,200 

909 

366 

f  Minn. 

1  f>  R 
±  D.  0 

13,0 

1,729 

1,648 

261 

I  Iowa 

Pi  OA 
0  jU<dft 

15. 0 

r>  r* 

2o5 

294 

40. 

li  «• ' 
Mo. 

il 

1  R  n 

o'z  Ann 

13.0 

1 ,092 

43 

27 

1  K.Dak. 

12*0 

0 ,060 

2,473 

1 ,405 

S.Dak. 

X  o.  u 

0  ,  uou 

15.0 

0,825 

2,039 

1,775 

«r  -1 

1  R  n 

AR  3Q0 

11.0 

4,268 

825 

1 ,010 

!  Kans. 

T  7A  fiAO 

10.  5 

1 ,060 

91 

135 

1  Eel, 

X  y\J\J\J 

14.0 

210 

.  8 

4 

1  Md. 

Pi  R 
<>x  •  0 

7  Q'^A 

14«,  0 

290 

23 

16 

Va, 

1  R  R 

1  0  .'^OA 

X  w  J  OVJ^r 

14.  U 

CO  (Z 

bob 

54 

15 

V.  va. 

1  R 

X  U.  «J 

1    71  fi 

X  }  f  XQ 

12.  b 

75 

,  14 

6 

N.C. 

X  D,  U 

Q  HAn 

9.5 

361 

41 

13 

S..C. 

lo.  U 

ft ,  UoU 

9.0 

234 

6 

4, 

Ga, 

12. 5 

2 ,000 

8.0 

160 

9 

5  . 

lb,  b 

b,  ro2 

13.0 

442 

6 

1  . 

Tenn. 

14.  5 

c  con 

10.0 

400 

10 

6 

Ala,  ■ 

14.  U 

T  Q  C 

ly  b 

Miss. 

2o,U 

Ark, 

Xl»0 

00ft 

Okla. 

lb.  U 

9,5 

1 ,188 

48 

63 

Tex. 

lo.u 

bi , uyo 

10.0 

200 

5 

4  . 

Mont. 

17.0 

ly ,  /(Jo 

13.0 

286 

1  AR 

1  R3 

Idaho 

2d.u 

lo , ODU 

13.0 

78 

19 

13 

Wyo . 

T  /I  A 
14:.  U 

0  n7 0 

9.0 

153 

45 

55 

Colo. 

To  c: 
l<i.  0 

1  OAO 

lo  ,  <JD<; 

8.5 

722 

83 

265 

K.Mex. 

11.0 

2,244 

11.0 

88 

2/  5 

8 

Ariz. 

22.0 

660 

TTt  ah 

20.0 

4,240 

X  X  .  V./ 

2 

3 

Nev. 

30.0 

180 

Wash. 

26.0 

39,494 

13.0 

273 

26 

39 

Oxeg, 

24.5 

17,885 

13.0 

468 

79 

76 

Calif. 

18,0 

9,468 

12.0 

108 

4 

1 

U.S. 

17.4 

714,148 

12.5 

31 , 608 

10,146 

6,431 

if  See  May  G-eneral  Crop  Report  for  comparative  data. 
2/  Short -time  average. 
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0/) 

• 
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I       SPRn^G  T'/HEAT 

<                        JT  1  'J  U  A-L 

I-    J.  >J  li 
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iStocks  on 

farms  June  1 

:       Product  ion 

Statp 

f  „  -  X-J-'XcV^- 

Tri  ^ 

:  Average 

« 

:  Ave rage ; 

Ind. 

.      "1  q  '  i  T  _  A  CI 
•     -L  y  O 'sr/O 

i  q  44  1 / 

;  1934-42 

1944 

:1933-42: 

1944  1/ 

'j.  llOUt. 

'Jho^i.s , 

Thons,  "bu. 

-Thous.  "bu. 

3,710 

lex 

112 

.2.5 

18 

1  or? 
•  or 

40 

iv  •  n. 

<doU 

<io2 

— r- 

1 ,476 

l^O 

130 

21 

12 

Ma  s  s  • 

loo 

196 

Km  i. 

/  r? 
r 

30 

Conn. 

14tO 

150 

24,154 

O  ,     f  C 

3,150 

o  r\  o 
r  Uo 

429 

OK 

yo 

54 

"NT  ;  T 

1  J  o  /  ± 

1,274 

lUO 

o24 

( 

20 

Jra. 

25,912 

27,621 

<c! ,  O3o 

df  f 

275 

loy 

162 

L/HiO 

40,351 

42,620 

^  .1. 0 

40U 

CA 

88 

AO 

by 

22 

T-n  r^! 

38 j975 

35,630 

1  ,  Uoo 

.  .  /«3 

82 

lU  ( 

108 

TIT 

115,311 

114,723 

o ,  ox  o 

1  ,  O  r  D 

OOD 

240 

40  ^ 

loO 

Mich. 

43 , 549 

43,235 

o ,  y  oo 

y4o 

793 

ooo 

/£;3a 

Wis. 

76,610  109,402 

on  '^7o 

OL'       ( c 

OOP, 

3 ,  (tiv 

1 ,714 

1  ,  UlO 

741 

Minn  • 

135,359  160,896 

,  :7lx 

OA  Q!=:n 

y  ,  ODD 

0 ,  4o2 

2U ,2/b 

lo  ,'04r 

Iowa 

178,708  155,524 

O    Q  A/ 

X  ,  750 

242 

•  "7 '7  Q 

7o 

Mo  • 

40,710 

30.844 

o ,  40  vJ 

loo 

2i6 

jM  •  JaK. 

35 , 220 

66,136 

M    A  A  ^ 

7 , 517 

15,912 

r  o , o20 

TCP    /I  r\0 

IbO ,409 

b  •  Daic» 

40 , 764 

89,869 

idD  ,  1  O'x 

4J , C4U 

6  J  532 

.  8,482 

"i  O     Pit  O 

x9 ,01o 

45 ,825 

ITebr. 

37,248 

32 , 362 

X  d  ,  ciU  / 

14»  boo 

3 , 673 

6,421 

1,725 

T    T  r<  .1 

1 ,174 

ilans . 

35,931 

32,683 

lo , U JU 

1 ,  54d 

2,020 

90 

•32 

Eei. 

77 

126 

o/  y  1 

310 

2^/  b 

14 

1  ,0d1 

1 ,378 

1 , 

o ,  U±U 

94 

114 

Va. 

2,252 

3,350 

T     /I  Q  A 

1 ,  ybU 

121 

150 

vv,  va. 

1,721 

2,000 

OA  Q 

27 

29 

TO"  ■ 

5,372 

7,812 

obU 

1 , 025 

22 

59 

c  n 
S  .  0. 

10,481 

16,727 

240 

4 

4 

Ga. 

8,137 

11,917 

2_/ 

209 

7 

ij  ia» 

133 

216 

Ky. 

1,416 

2,070 

T  OR'7 

3,129 

51 

173 

Tenn, 

1,725 

3,630 

y  oy 

o ,  o40 

46 

91 

* 

Aia, 

2,433 

4,792 

Ml  S  S  . 

4,046 

12,768 

Apk. 

4,957 

8,967 

<d/  l<d  ( 

202 

21  7 

7 

T  _ 

La# 

1,734 

4,914 

"""" 

UKia. 

26, 831 

34,518 

4t,  DDI 

o,cd3 

ry  ry  t--\ 

o32 

375 

m  1^  -wy 

lex. 

33,213 

45,400 

O  ,  IOj. 

7,o93 

299 

200 

Mont  • 

9,104 

14,100 

13,438 

o  o  o 
899 

4,782 

<i b ,  r  bb 

45 , 824 

i  aaho 

5,99S 

7,744 

O  ,  Dd  / 

10,048 

RP,A 

O  u-± 

2  flofd 

10  33P 

11 ,  no 

V/yo  • 

2,933 

3,596 

1  ^  f  DO 

3,197 

396 

746 

1,295 

1,209 

uolo . 

4,373 

5,106 

C  ,  Do  J 

13, 534 

1,597 

2,995 

3,657 

1,936 

N .  Me  X . 

634 

860 

308 

COU 

32 

40 

•  264 

299 

Ariz. 

222 

322 

1,063 

2,240 

39 

56 

1,388 

1,820 

3,406 

5,150 

427 

1,136 

2,081 

2,449 

ITev, 

166 

250 

440 

960 

53 

95 

320 

476 

^/rash. 

7,837 

9,951 

3,921 

8,024 

301 

1,287 

19,243 

24,464 

Oreg, 

8,889 

10,098 

4.759 

4,935 

370 

1,004 

5,970 

4,275 

Calif. 

4,089 

5_,031 

31 , 734 

506 

727 

1,028,28a 

U^'3..410 

256,350 

299 , 533 

43,999 

58,679 

189,524 

320,637 

1^/  Based  on  prospectTve  planted  acreage  reported  in  March. 
2j  Short -time  average. 
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Percent 
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Ark, 

76 

81 

1/78 

84 

82  . 

:  84 

79 

86 

82 

88 

r  r 

0  1 

78 

oU 

82 

(  ( 

87 

oU 

84 

79 

7  Q 

71 

80 

87 

73 

86 

Tex. 

73 

11 

78 

75 

0  D 

76 

OD 

Mont , 

80 

83 

84 

84 

82 

85 

11 

81 

78" 

11 

Idaho 

83 

87 

84 

89 

83 

88 

84 

89 

86 

81 

%o. 

83 

93 

85 

92 

83 

92 

82 

92 

79 

92 

Colo. 

83 

89 

87 

91 

-  81 

91 

84 

85 

76 

88 

K.Mex. 

78 

80 

83 

76 

.  82 

82 

69 

83 

69 

71 

Ariz. 

85 

87 

•  85 

88 

76 

84 

80 

82 

Utah 

79 

91 

83 

90 

•  78 

90 

85 

93 

79 

92 

Nev. 

77 

90 

76 

88 

77 

90 

84 

85 

84 

87 

Wash. 

85 

84 

86 

88 

83 

81 

83 

.  80 

85 

87 

Oreg. 

83 

8  5 

83 

87 

33 

83 

81 

66 

85 

86 

Calif, 

83 

82 

1/84 

88 

85 

85 

80 

71 

82 

70 

U.S. 

77 

87 

77 

90 

81 

88 

73 

86 

77 

69 

1/  Short- 

time 

average. 

hsj 
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UNITED  STATSIS  DEPART  M  EIN  T  OF  AQRICULTURE 

Crop   Report-  bureau  or  agricultural,  economics  Washington,  D.  c.^ 

awS  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

 toe..l?...l?44  

IIUIIMIIIIKJItMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIilMHIIlitllllllHiniUltlMnUlllllllllllllltMnilMllllHllMIMIMIIinnMIIIIMMIIIMinilliniH.IIHMIIIIIU 

APPLES,  COMi'ERCIAL  CaOF  1/ 

j3oT^dition_June_  1_  _ 
:  Ave rage ;  : 
;  1934-43  :_1943  j  J:944_ 
Percent 


Area  and  State 


Average :  : :  • 

19  34-42 j_  19i3i:2941 

Percent 


Eastern  States: 
Ho  rt  h  At  lant  i  c  : 


Elaine 

71 

72 

88 

6B 

?6 

71 

Vt« 

71 

84 

57 

Mas  s  , 

72 

68 

71 

R.I,  - 

67 

58 

84 

Conn. 

70 

56 

78 

67 

77 

71 

IT  »  • 

71 

73 

69 

Pa.^ 

65 

63 

73 

All  Ho rtii" Atlantic 

6? 

71 

72 

South  Atlantic; 


Tel. 

71 

46 

89 

Md. 

63 

55 

81 

Ya. 

55 

34 

72 

V^.Va. 

57 

43 

75 

54 

30 

60 

All  South  Atlantic 

56 

38 

73 

All  East.  States 

63 

59 

72 

Central  States : 

iTorth  Central: 

Ohio 

59 

53 

73 

Ind, 

58 

60 

56 

111. 

51 

57 

51 

J 

Gent.  States  cont'd 
North  Central: 
Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Io\\'a 
I^Io. 
Nehr. 

 .^^sns_.  

'  J^ll_North_Central_ 
South  Central; 

Terji,  ^ 
 Ariv_^  

Western  ST.ates: 


68 

79 

65 

77 

93 

83 

68 

83 

77 

62 

68  . 

74- 

57 

43 

5o 

40 

60 

50 

O  / 

43 

60 

65 

62 

50 

64 

47 

47 

27 

53 

51 

57 

50 

50 

51 

44. 

59 

64 

0  _b. 

;  Mont. 

74 

80 

95 

:  Idaho 

70 

21 

68 

:  Colo. 

66 

48 

&3 

:  IT.Mex. 

64 

67 

57 

;  Utah 

76 

83 

88 

:  Wash. 

74 

67 

85. 

:  Oreg. 

72 

68 

82  . 

64 

75 

5? 

;        All  West.  Stat 

es 

71 

55 

78  ■ 

:           35  States 

65 

62 

7Z 

s  to  apples  in  the 

commercial 

app  le 

areas 

of  each  State,  including  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial  processors  as  viell 
as  for  sale  for  fresh  consumption. 


MISCELIAITEOUS  FRUITS  AHD  irjTS 


:  Condit 

ion  June  1 

:     Condit i 

on  J^jne  1 

Crop  and  State 

:Avera,ge  ; 

• 

:     Crop  and  State 

: Ave rage : 

• 
* 

:  19 33-42; 

1943  : 

1944 

;1933-42: 

1943 

:  1944 

Percent 

Percent 

GSAPES: 

;0T:HEH  6B0PS  cont  'd 

Calif. ,  all 

80 

86 

83 

;  Ca-lifornia: 

".'WinB  varieties 

83 

85 

84 

;  Almonds 

M 

B2 

... 

J-  Table  x^arletie 

s  80 

83 

S3 

;     .'  Walnui:  s  : 

74 

75 

1^78 

.  Raisin-varieti 

es  79 

88 

82 

;  Washington: 

OTHER  CROPS  : 

;  Filbsrts 

72 

72 

Califo rnia: 

t    Oregon:  ■  ■ 

Figs 

79 

90 

85 

;     _  Filberts 

74 

83 

Olives 

71 

67 

83 

:    Florida;  .- 
Avo  cados 

58 

77 

61- 

ly  1944  vralnut  production  in  California  ir^dicated  to  be  61,000  tons  as  of  .'"^uue  1, 
co-ripar^3d  vfith  58,000  tons  produced  in  1945  and  57,000  bonrs  in  ]942^ 
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UNITJ^D  STA-TES   DELPAR-TMENX  OF  AG  R4-QU-<L-*r  U 

Crop  Report         bureau  of  agrh-j-liuturai-  EcoNom<3«         Wa^iiag^tOT-»  i)-  c 


as  of 


C  ROR  R  E  P O  RT-  i  N  G  -SOARD 


inu!ii>iiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiiiiiiii>i>iiiiiriiiiiMiihiiiii:iniiMiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiuiMiiMiMMiMMMuiiiiHniiMnMrinin;niiiiiiHniu 


PEAGKES 
Average  :         •      :  Ind. 
Thc-'isand  bushels 


;  ^^^^^i^^^l/-  

Average  :  :  Iiic- 

_1933-42_i_  19       1  _1£^ 
T'honsand  'b-a^iiels 


State 


S  tat  e 


U.K.  . 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

H.T. 

N.  J, 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kebr, 

Kans . 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

K.O. 

.S.C. 

Ga. 

Pla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

I  daho 

Colo. 

JT.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calii". 

Clingstone 
Freestone 


3/ 


I  Kai  ne 

0 

0 

q 

ID 

H 

X» 

.V  XT 

XX 

1  n 

X'J 

L)D 

:  V  t  • 

ft 

"1 

1 

9 

Cl 

1  '7 
1  f 

X 

;Kas  s • 

AO 

D 

XO  / 

Q 

Q 

D 

Q  ft 

T  -  Q 17  n 

;C  onn. 

AA 

00 

(  0 

0  "1 0 

n    0  o!? 

1,  £-/0  / 

•  "NT  V 

1  117 
X  ,  XXY 

T    1  Al 
X  ,  X^X 

L  J     1  0 

1  '  G  c;  c: 
X,  boo 

•  A'  T 

AO 

API 
'±0 

74.1 

X  ,  X 

.*pa« 

000 

1  "^4 
X  I  ^ 

4R1 

xO  X 

X  0  / 

0  /  J 

t  0  V\  T  r\ 

,  UilxO 

X(  0 

0  u  0 

X  )  oo^ 

X  ,  0  c.  0 

•  T 

1  R7 

XO  ; 

O  I  X  OD 

0^0  xu 

.Til 
.  i xX • 

9'\9 

'  AO^ 

(  o 

CO 

,KXCXi» 

1    1 48 
X  ,  x^o 

^0  X 

1    9  T  n 

X  ,  oxU 

•  X>«i 

RR 

0  0 

0  J 

.  X  0  .''  cl 

106 

RO 

AR 

DO 

2/ 

0 

Cj 

I  i.  iW  • 

556 

1  ^7  0  '■ 

X  1  w 

170 

0 

Cj 

1  R 
xo 

,  x'j  c  u  X  * 

27 

1 

xu 

21 

tj  X 

376 

fi30 

136 

A3 

^01 

0  :^  i 

■  60^ 

1  X/tPX  • 

7 

i 

p 

d 

7 

1 .187 

172 

11900' 

•  Vn  . 

65 

20 

52 

W  l^/l 

160 

e.'^o 

•  V  (±» 

378 

.  26 

384 

P  .074 

?  PRO 

80 

12 

126 

?  1?1 

0  J  ^ 

0  ,  X  vJ  J 

'•'J  c. 

337 

88 

300 

5  38? 

X  ^       i7  0 

136 

06 

135 

u  0 

X  0  D 

355 

V-^  i.-' 

1  58 

'427 

FOR 

0  OD 

0  Ob 

•TPl  n 
Xci» 

131 

-L  <_J  -i* 

QQ 

181 

X  ,  XD<d 

•  xi-ty  • 

P26 

PO 

1  S"^ 

xoo 

X  y 

O'i  J 

G  QO 

y  J 

•  T"   1^  "v^ 

PRS 

XO  c, 

1  A"^ 
X'xO 

X  0 

,>i.Xcl,. 

119 

1  77 
X  /  / 

o  own 

1  00 

0  ,  X  0  4: 

,  i''*  X  b  b  . 

XOO 

OD  U 

17  fo 

o90 

;Ax  iv« 

1  71 

X  1  X 

oU 

Xoo 

I06 

■  187 

2  xia  • 

1  AP 

X  0(0 

/  0 

9  AA 
c  rtO 

X  ,  D'±6 

900 

1,554 

•  O'ir-T  r> 

;uKxa» 

1  AP 

R7 
0  / 

190 

193 

■  345 

:i  ex. 

oy  0 

9  1  T 
xX 

A^?Q 

T  /ITT 

1 ,411 

1,978 

2  J 160 

: I daho 

DX 

Ob 

•r  0 

94 

134 

134 

:L'Oio . 

Xoo 

9  c  / 

lb  0 

o3 

60 

60 

:j>!  •  Mex. 

''3:0 

00 

472 

846 

950 

:Ari  z» 

11 

1  0 

XL' 

0 

( 

♦  TT-f  p  Vi 

113 

200 

192 

1,562 

2,052 

2,464 

:!Tev, 

•  4 

•5 

5 

397 

'  418 

548 

:Wash«  ,  all 

6,242 

5,266 

7,548 

23,194 

25,210 

28,*961 

;    Bart let t 

4,374 

3,906 

5,888 

14,434 

14,585 

17,418 

:  Other 

1,868 

1,360 

1,660 

8,759 

10,625 , 

11,543 

:0reg.  ,  all 

3,723 

2,817 

4,285 

:  Eartlett 

1,506 

1,386 

1,725 

;  Other 

2,217 

i;451 

2,560 

;Cplif . ,  all 

9,622 

12,543 

7,793 

:     Bart let t 

8,392 

11,293 

6,751 

:  Other 

1,229 

1,250 

.  L042 

57,618 

42,130 

67,427 

28,559 

24,585 

27,825 

\J  For  scrr^e  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 


on  account  of  r;arket  conditions  or 
of  such  quantities  v/ere  as  folloY7s(l 
stone,  292;  Pears,  California  Bartle 
3^  feinly  for  canning. 


car city  of  harvest  labor.     In  1943,  estimates 
,000  bushels) :  Peaches,   California  Cling- 
tt,  209,      2/  Production  less  than  1,000  hu. 
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UNITED  SXATEIS   D  £  P  A  RT  M  EI  N  T   O  F   AG  R  J  C  U  L-T  U  R  El 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  AGRicuL-runiAu  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


CROP  report.'ng  board 


.-..„Jxm.a..l.,„.L9l44.  

iiiiMiciiiiii.  iiininiri:'i.iiiiiiiiMlirtiiiiiiiiMiiMii(iiiMiii!iriniiiiMiiMiiiufiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  KliPiiMiiiiiii'  1 1 1  >  1 1 1 M  1 1 1  r  I  ii  1 1 1 II  n  ill  I ;  1 1 M  1 1  r  i  n  1 1  n  II  i  ii  ii  iiiiiiMilMiillill  1 1 II 1 1  mi  1 1: 1 1  mil  I 

CITPJJS  ?RUITS 


(iiiii]iiiMtuiiiiiiii:i)ii)itrrM 


Crop 


State 


Production  l_l 
1942 


_1932-41_!  

Thousand  "boxes. 


:  Indicated 
;  1943 


Condition  June^  1 

 ^newcrop)  1./ 

Average  : 

_1933-42_:  

Percent 


1943 


1-944 


Om"G-5S  : 

California,  all  40,508 

iJavels  &  niisc.  2/  16,731 

Valencias  23,777 

Florida,  all  21,620 

Early  &  midseason  3/l3,228 

Valencias  3/  9,183 

Texas,  all  2/  1,630 

Arizona,  all  2/  350 

Louisiana,  all  2/  266 


44,296 
14,241 
30,055 
37,200 
19,100 
18,100 
2,550 
750 
340 


51 , 268 
20,468 
30,800 
46,000 
25,000 
20,000 
3,300 

900 

240  X 


82 
81 
82 
70 


66 
76 

3/76 


85 
85 
85 
72 
73 
70 
77 
81 
66 


81 
76 
84 
75 
74 
76 
81 
81 
79 


5  States  4-7 

64,374 

85,116 

101,708 

77 

80 

79 

TAL^GEHIilES : 

j'lorida 

2,390 

'  4,200 

3,600 

63 

49 

72 

ALL  0HA]^TC-ES  AlvTD 

TAIIGERII?ES  : 

5  States  4/ 

66,764 

89,316 

105,308 

CRAPEERUIT  : 

Florida,  all 

16,490 

27,300 

31 , 000 

63 

58 

69 

Seedless 

•    3/  5,850 

10,300 

14,000 

68 

70 

Other 

S/ 11, 183 

17,000 

17,000 

52 

69 

Texas,  all 

8,785 

17,510 

17,500 

60 

61 

77 

Arizona,  all 

2,023 

2,500 

4,000 

76 

87 

75 

California,  all 

2,012 

3,071 

3,179 

78 

78 

79 

Desert  Valleys 

900 

1,254 

1,316 

72 

86 

Other 

4  States  4/ 

1,112 

1,817 

1^863 

83 

75 

29,310 

50,481 

55,679 

64 

62 

73 

if 


California  4/ 
LII-IBjS  : 


10,146        14,940  ,12,250 


x'lorida  4/ 


75 


190 


250 


78 
67 


81 
74 


79 
78 


1/  Relates  to  crop  from  "bloom  of  year  shown;  except  for  production  of  Florida  limes 
the  harvest  of  v/hich  is  mainly  during  the  following  year.     In  California  the 
picking  season  usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year.     In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida 
limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.     For  some  States  in  certain 
years,  production  includes  some  q;aantities  donated  to  c'harity,  unharvested, 
and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions • 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines* 

3/  Short -time  average. 

4/  ITet  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average 
for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  55  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for 
California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges  90  Ibi 
and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  '79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80. 
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UNITZD  STAXES  DEZPAR-T  M  E  N  T  O  F  AGRICULTURE: 

CRC  ^    Report-  bureau  or  AGRict..'L.TURAu  economics           Washington,  D.  C.  , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTiNG  BOARD  June  9,_1944  

 June__l_,__1944   ^•O'O  ^iillil- J 

tiniMlf'iMIIIIIIIIflllllillllllirillllllllMtJUIIHIIIiniinnillllllllMltllMMIIIIIIMIlinillMlllillllllftttlMTHMIM 

•  CIISEPJSS  - 


All  varieties 


C  f  J,  f  p  • 

Condition  June  1 

:  Average 

Production  1/ 

A  T ~  ,*>  V*  O  rr<^  t 

AV  cTdge  ; 

•  < 

;  Indicated 

JL  Zj  '1.1. 

:  1933-42 

:  1943 

1944 

r^erceno 

Tons 

N.Y. 

B7 

'  VCf  ■  , 

20,390 

12,500 

23,400 

Pa. 

O  i 

7,740 

3,600 

10,300 

Ohio 

59 

79 

4,334 

■  ,  810 

4,800 

Mich, 

64 

85 

38,070 

12,400  ■ 

57,000 

Wis. 

76 

90 

9,506 

2,600 

13,500 

Mont . 

76 

96 

344 

460 

790 

I  daho 

63 

77 

2,348 

2,130 

2 , 360 

Colo. 

53 

91 

3,333 

4,110 

5,700 

Utah 

59 

80 

^     .~T  Q 
O  ,  -  J-.^  O 

5,700 

6^800 

Vfash. 

66 

57 

25 , 570 

2/31,300 

26,200 

Oreg. 

59 

51 

18 , 200 

2/23,900 

20,300 

Calif. 

59 

66 

25.290 

17,000 

25 , 500 

12  States 

63 

71 

154.958 

116,510 

195,650 

Sweet 

varieties 

:  Sour 

va^rieties 

State 

Fro  duct  ion 

1/ 

:  Trod 

uction  r/ 

» 
• 

Indicated 

:  Indicated 

;  1943 

• 

1944 

:  1943 

:  1944 

Tons 

Ions 

600 

2,700 

11,900 

20,700 

Pa. 

700 

2,100 

2,  900 

8,200 

Ohio 

160 

1,050 

650 

3,750 

Mich. 

1,600 

4,600 

10,300 

52,400 

Wis. 

2,600 

13,500 

Mont . 

30 

340 

430 

450 

I  daho 

1,660 

1,800 

-  .470 

580 

Colo. 

400 

580 

3,710  • 

5,120 

1;  t  ah 

3,800 

4,600 

1,900 

2,200 

V7ash. 

27,100 

21,400 

2/  4,200 

4,800 

Oreg. 

2/21,700 

17,900 

2,200 

2,400 

Calif. 

17, 000 

25,500 

12  States 

74, 750 

82^570 

41^760 

114,080 

1/  YoT  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  a_uantities  unliarvost 
on  account  of  market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  laDor.     In  1943,  estimate 
of  such  ojuantities  Vv^ere  as  follov.^s  (tons):     Washington  Svreet,  1,000;  Sour,  300; 
Oregon  Sv/eet,  1,100;  California  Sweet,  1,000. 

2/  Includes  the  following  quantities  harvested  but  not  utilized  due  to  excessive 
cullage  (tons):     Washington  Sour,  300;  Oregon  Sweet,  500. 
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UNITED  STATEIS   D  F^P  A  RT  iVl  El  N  T  OF  AG  Rl  C  U  L-T  U  REl 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washin^on,  D.  C, 

as  of  CFiOP  FcEIPORTilsJG  BOARD  .June  9.  1944 

..„!?^e..l....l?44   SjCilJD^MZ~U^W,I,.) 

tiiiiitfitiiiiiiiniiiiiMtufiiiiiiiii(Mniiiii4AiiiiiMiiiiit  Mil  111111(111  III!  uiiiiuriiiiniitiniiM  I  iiMi  Mil  MUMiMifM  III  un 


APRICOTS,  PLUMS 

,  AUS  PRIMES 

Crop 

I            Condition  June  1 

:  Production 

■It 

and 

:    Average     ;  : 

:      Average  : 

:  Indic£.ted 

State 

:    1933-42    :    1943  : 

1944    :      1933-42      :  1943 

;  1944 

APRICOTS: 
Call 10 rnia 
Washington 
Utaii 

PLUMS  ■. 
Mi  ciii  gan 
Califo rnia 

PEUITBS ; 

California  (for 

drying) 
Idaho 

V/ashington,  all 
Eastern  Wash. 
Western  Wash. 
Oregon,  all 
Ea^stern  Oreg. 
V/e stern  Oi-eg. 


57 
2/75 


62 
71 


64 
67 
60 
74 
52 
53 
71 
50 


Percent 

26 
58 
71 


62 
76 


72 
14 

60 
54 
65 
62 
48 


Tons- 


87 
89 
80 


72 
77 


61 
69 
62 
78 
46 
39 
54 
35 


216,500 
12,310 
3,165 


80,000 
15,400 
10,100 


289,000  ^ 
22 ,200  ^ 
9,400 


Fresh  Basis 

64,300           76,000  72,000 
Dry  Basis  3/ 

195,200          196,000  155,000 


l/  Eor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  ijnharvested 

on  accoimt  of  market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  lahor. 
2/  Short -time  average. 

3_/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  a.pproximately  2^  pounds  .of  fresh  fruit  to 
1  pound  dried.     In  some  years,  in  addition  to  the  dried  prunes  produced,  addi- 
tional quantities  of  prunes  remained  unharvested  on  account  of  market  conditions 
or  scarcity  of  harvest  la"bor. 


CONMTIOIjT  JXm  1  1/  OP  ALL  EARLY  POTATOES  2/  BT  10  SOUTHERH  STATES  MD  CALIPORITIA 


State 

:  Average 
;  1933-42 

•  • 

•  • 

:     1943  : 
Percent 

1944 

[  State 

:  Average 
:  1933-42 

>  • 
•  * 

:     1943  : 
Percent 

1944 

IT.C. 

74 

79 

67  ! 

.  Ark, 

73 

73 

72 

S.C. 

70  . 

72 

42 

La , 

73 

7^ 

65 

Ga, 

70 

76 

66 

:  Okla. 

70 

64 

76 

Pla. 

73 

69 

68 

:  Tex. 

66 

74 

66 

Ala. 

74 

83 

54  : 

90 

92 

88 

Miss. 

74 

73 

72  : 

11  states 

73 

76 

68 

1;. 

5. 

5e; 
isi 
I, 

\l 
\. 
S.{ 
5a. 
S. 

ill 
iiii 


ii 

Or 


1/  Condition  reported  as  of  June  1  or  at  time  of  harvest- 

2/  Includes  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest - hef ore  Sept.  1  in  States  listed. 
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3umu  of-ag:ricultupal  economics  j^^^  9^  3  944 

mile:  PEOSUCED  AI^  "GSAIH"  FSD  ?IB  milk  C0¥  IIT  HERDS  KEPT  BY  ESPORTEHS  l/ 

.  State  :  _  MUk  jprocAiced  jDer  milk  cow  s/  :  ''iiraln''_f ed_j)er_inilk  cow  3/  _ 

'    J'tine  1  av.     ;    June  1    :    June  1    :    Feo.  1    :    April -1    :    Jrjie  1 
Division^  _    '      1933-42        :      1945      :      1944      :      1944      :      1944-       :  1944 

FoTirils  p-)-ands 

16.1  IS, 2  18.7  5,2  5.9  4.8 

IS. 8  17,8  18.9  5.2  5.9  •.4.8 

19.0  21.0  21.3  5.2  6.0  4.6 

^'^^'Ss.  20.2  21.1  21.2  6.5  7.0  -  6.1 

C^iin*  19.6  21.0  19,6  6.0  6.3  5.4 

23.8  24.7  24.8  5.8  6.4  ■  4.5 

N.J.  22.4  23.4  24.2  8,2  8.6  -6.7 

f  3-  5^jL^_  22.1   7.0  7.1  _5_^7  

E-.J^l.  21_^58  22^^65  ^^£•2'^   6.2  6,6  5_^0  

Oliio  19.8  19.5  19.1  6,5    '  6.6  3.9 

J-nd,  18.0  17,7  17.7  5,4  ■  6.2  5.5 

111.  18.4  18.6  19.3  6.9  7.6  '  4,3 

Midi,  22,4  22.7  22,4  5.6  5.6  ~  3.6 

114.  22_,  7   23_^9  24. 0  .  _  5,7  6.0  3^2  

1- J*^  l^A'^jL  20_^80 'J  21_^41  21.40   6.0  6.5  _o_^6  

Mi-n,  20.8  21.8  20.5  5,1  5.5  2.7 

l-^v/a  .  18.6  .  19.8  19,6  6.9  7.9  4.2 

13.0  13.4  14.1         -  4,6  5,1  2.3 

1^.  Dak.  17.1  17,9  18.3  4,2  4.8  2.5 

S.  Dak.  16.1  16,4  16.5  3,9  4,2    '  1,6 

Heor,  17.7  19.2  16.5  5.7  5.4  5.0 

Kaiis_.  1'^a1_   I'^^S  16,3   5.1  5.3  3^  

I'J^JL  ^^j.  1'^^  ,  l^jL^  1Z*±-   5,3  5,7  3^0_  _ 

17.5  18.0  18.6  7.5  7.0  5.0 

"Va.  13.3  14.5  14.0  5.0  5.0  ■  5.1 

W.  Va.  13.6  14,3  15,9  5,9  4.0  2.0 

H,0,  12.5  13.5  13.4  5.3  4.9  3,5 

S.C.  11.1  12,0  11.2  3,5     ■     ■       4,1  2.8 

Ga^  9_^2  10_^8  9.8   5,7  5.5   _5_^0  

S._ATL_^  .  _  12_^59  I^jlIO  13.S8   4.8  4.6  5^,2  

Ky.  13,8  14.1  15,7  5,5  5,1  2,5 

Tenn,  11.9  12.7  12.8  4.9  4.9  2.5 

Ala,  9.1  9.5  9.6  4.6  4.1  2.5 

J-iiss.  8.5  8.4  ^.9  4.2  5.6  2.0 

Ark.  10,5   .  10,2  10.2  5.5  5.0  2.2 

Okla.  15,1  12,7  12,4  5,8  4.2  2.0 

^ex.  10_^5  mo  9,6  _.  4.1  3.5  2_^6  

S._CE:JT.  llj.13  _  _  _  11-34  11.00_-  ^-2  4.0  2^5_  _ 

I'iont.  18.0  13.9  19.4  4.5  5.8  5.0 

Idaho  20.9  19.7  21.5  5.5  3.6  -  2.7 

16.5  18.9  16.9  2.8  5.5  2.7 

Coin.  15.8  19.3  17.9  3.5  5.6  4.1 

Vfash.  22.5  23.4         '    23.7  5.3  6.0        -  3,9 

Oreg.  21.0  21.3  22.4,"         4.2  4.4      .  3.S 

C.alif .  ^  20^8  21^6  25,5  _  ;  4. 5  .  4. 6  _-  -  _5^4  

pS^^  19^43  20^70  21 .51  i.  2  4. 6  _  .  3^4_  _ 

.  S.  17^34  18a3  17.  92  5.25  5.45  3^30  _ 

/  Figujres  for  ITew  England  States  azid  JTew  Jersey  are  "based  on  conlDined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.     FigUiTes  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S.  are 
"based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regi-onal  averages  are  "based  in  pai't 
nn  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  sho^m  separately.     2/  Averages  repre- 
sent the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters  divid-ed  "by  the 
total  n^Jin">jer  of  milk  cov/s  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds,     3/  Averages  per  cow  com- 
puted from  Ee-ported  "Pounds  of  grain,  millfeeds,  and  concentrates  fed  yesterday  to 
milk  cows  on  your  farm  (or  ranch),"         _  33  _ 


D.  C 


^   r^erDACP-riV'eNn-  OF  AGRIOUL.T-URE 
UN.XED  STAGES  ^^^^^"^^^^^1  ,,OMO..cs  Washington^ 

BUREAU    OF  AQRICJl-TUR^i- 

^""^S^^r"""  CROP  RePOR^.NO  BOARO  fi^-f^^f.^^ 

June  1.  1944    ,  — - 

;-;r;;;™:r;.^;:rr^=::^^;:^,....  MY  E&G  PRODUCTIOl^I  

 ^Zr^Zr"  _Tct.al^e£gs  produced. 


State      :  Number  of  layers  on 

and  hand^durln^  Majt  

_Mvision  1  _1943      :  1944  


Thousands 


100  l--yers     :     Durin-  Mav  Jan._-_Ma5:^i^cl.^ 
■'li4t     ^  T  I943  _:_1944  :  1943_  _  1  .1944  _ 

.  1943_     •    i^-.   Millions  J 

Number  ■  -  * 


Me.  - 
N.K.  • 
Vt. 
Mass, 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.J. 


1,9G6 
1,582 

870 
4,086 
350 
2  -,  206 
12,005 
5,668 


Pg   15,^8_6  

N.Atl.I  ^4:4,129  _  _ 


Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 

Wi^.  

E;N.  Cent^  


17.218 


12,828 
19,044 
9,729 

72.875 


Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 

Kans_;^  

W.N.  Cent _ 

Del. 

Md.- 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

ria  

S.Atl.  

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex.  

S.Cent^ 

Mont . 

Idaho 

Wyo . 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nov. 

Vfrsh. 

Oreg. 


22,944 
28,890 
21,470 
5,030 
7,713 
12,723 
._15,158 
113  J  963 
801 
2,769 
6,986 
3,487 
8,045 
3,038 
6,215 
_  1,^02 
.  _Z:3,043 

■  8 , 940 

■  8,718 
6//33 
6,368 
7,012 

•  3,959 
•10 , 820 
„  _2i:518 

i,';^98 

1,934 
722 
3,316 
1,110 
535 
1,970 
230 
5,424 
2,943 


1,762 

I,  754 

870 
4,036 

2.,  318 
12,012 
6,054 
,16,684 
!^45,830 
~17,805 
12,460 
19,872 
10,787 

II,  1'^2 
_^76  ,097 

23,-088 
30,236 
21, 34^^ 
5,052 
8,250 


1,903 
1,848 
1,947 
1,866 
1,835 
1,838 
1,795 
1,742 


1,866 

1,832 

1,996 

1,910 

1,860 

1,826 

1,841 

1,717 


1,  795  _  _1_.786_ 
1,806  _  __1^811_ 


37  33  183 

29  32  148 

17  17  '^9 

76  77  384 

7  7  35 

41  42  203 

215          221  996 
99  104  465 

276_  _  _298_  _1^314_ 
~7  97  83l_  _3,.807_ 


,798 
l',851 
1,  711 
1,341 
1^752_ 
1.782 


1,792 
1,853 
1,761 
1,810 
1,^96 
1,S00  ... 
1,838 
1,804" 
1,779 
1,786 
1,792 
13,895  1,835 
_  _li,r^3  _  1,817  _  _1_.767_ 
_  116,782  _  1,809  _  _1_.782_ 


1,829. 
r,727 
1,835 
1,773 
1,767 
1.751 


309 
239 
335 
176 
_253_ 
1..312„ 
422 
-  521 
.  382 
90 
138 
233 
275 


320 
231 
340 
199 
255 


1,371 
1,047 
1,391 

775 
1,096_ 


18 

-173 
85 
410 
S7 
224 
1,091 
508 

1,41" 
4,12i 
1,^98 
1,075 
l,5?5j 
89< 
1.2211 


'"l.356_  _5_,680  6,22:8 


422 
522 
392 

90 
146 
245 
,264 


'2^052_  _2^081_  _ 


648 
2,938' 
7,396 
3,646 
8,334 
3,104 
6,532 
_ '1,621 


1,755 

1,714 

1,628 

1,798 

1,541 

1,339 

1,"376» 

1.562 


1,823 
1,739 
1,618 
1,817 
1,456 
1,321 
1,  383 
1.516 


,3  34,419  _  1,562  _  _1.540  


Calif.  13,721 

West.   

U.S. 


8,356 
8,710 
6,442 
■  6,650 

•  7,207 
4,111 

11,766 
_26,975  _ 
_80,718  _ 
1,8'^0 
2,208 
754 

•  3,534 
1,192 

500 
2,313 

259 
5,165 
3,054 
_14,624  _ 


_33,703   35,573 

374,762  _ 


1,733 
1,578 
1,454 
1,321 
1,516 
1,327 
1,730 
1,624 
1,581 
1,81';^ 
1,641 
1,851 
1,751 
1,569 
1,643 
1,798 
1,848 
1,854 
1,872 
1,685  _ 


1.575 


389,469 


-1»234 


1,680 
1 , 531 
1,438 
1,302 
1,494 
1,345 
1,742 
1^631_ 
'l_^573_ 
'1,792 
1,767 
1,804 
1,708 
1,569 
1,674 
1,838 
1,773 
1,835 
1,854 
_1_,_779_ 
_1^788' 
1.721 


14 

^ 

47 

51 

114 

120 

63 

66 

124 

122 

41 

41 

86 

90 

27_ 

25_  _ 

_516_ 

 530_  _ 

155 

149 

133 

133 

98 

93 

84 

87 

106 

108 

52 

55 

167 

205 

398_ 

_440_ 

L_,213_ 

1^270_ 

33 

34 

36 

39 

13 

14 

58 

62 

17 

19 

9 

8 

35 

43 

4 

5 

101 

95 

55 

57 

23l_ 

_260_ 

592_ 

_636_ 

6^497_ 

^6_^704_ 

1,751 
2,082 
1,557 
313 
518 
1,012 
_1^198_ 
8^431_ 
64 
213 
532 
276 
532 
170 
561 
120_ 
268_ 
695 


2^26  8_ 


620 
599 
348 
416 
209 
851 
1^753_ 
'5^2_9_1_ 
126 
150 
54 
256 
78 
41 
163 
18 
459 
251 
1,036  _ 


1,95( 
2,32' 
1,6931 

36: 

5911 

1,05( 

_  _  1.21] 
9,22^ 
6! 

2?-f 
5i 
■  281 
528 
183 
366 

 116 

_  2,3."5 
703 
637 
386 
363 
432 
223 
915 

_  l,8?l. 
_  5,546 
•  135 
172 
57 
260 


1 

44*: 

257 
1  •  '■ 


_^  2^  632_  _ 

704_  28_^109  30, 


2.: 

c 
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